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ABSTRACT \ 

' Foreign students enrolled in colleges and 
universities in the United States represent a broad range of cultures 
and could provide the intercultural experiences and wider world view 
that Aaerican stifdents need. At present, however, interaction between 
these foreign students and their AsMrican classaates is aiiniaal. A 
survey of foreign. student advisors and instructors froa 16 coanmnity 
colleges in nine i^tates indicated that food fairs, student fairs, and 
international student clubs were the priaary aeans of bringing 
Aaerican and international students together. Few pcadeaic prograas 
appear to exist where Aaerican and international students can aeet 
and exchange ideas, yet the classrooa is the best place for a caapus 
to begin to widen its horizons. Courses can be designed to focus on 
intercultural coanunication or to take up the ainority viewpoint on * 
historical, political or social issues. Foreign students cau also be 
invited to guest lecture in appropriate courses. A saapling of 
foreign students enrolled at Prince George's Coaaunity College 
(Maryland) indicates that the idea of using international students in 
the classrooa gets a favorable response froa international students. 
SoBMi 72% of those surveyed enjoyed being asked to speak about the 
views and actions of their countries. Siailarly, those colleges and 
universities that have used foreign students as teachers in various 
ways have reported soae significant success with their prograas. More 
caapuses, however, need to involve theaselves to a smch greater 
degree with international education. (RBff) 
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"|tjhe very survlv&I of ovac denocracy depends on how well we are 
going to understand the rest of the world, especially the developing 
countries axid noowestem world To ¥h(m should we turn to learn 
this imderstandlng? University of Minnesota Professor Josef Mesten- 
hauser argues that " perhaps it is the academic institution upon who« 
it is inciBBbent to pursue even nore of this international education 
and understairtUng for if we do not do that, there wonH be, perhaps, 
many other agencies that will,*'2 

Gerald Leinwand, president emeritus of Vestem Oregcm State College 
sees the college's role as even larger in scope. 

Through the internationalization of the curriculim and 
the campus^ we seek not only to improve general and pro- 
fessional education, enrich the Instructional process, 
Inroadm the vision and insights of stud«its and faculty, 
and enhance the quality of campus life, but also to 
challenge the nation's colleges and iml vers! ties to 
build a new social order on a global scale^^ 

If we can accept, then, the important role the colleges and univer- 
sities can play in educating Americans with a global perspective, the 
next question deals with methods to achieve such essential education. 
This paper describes some efforts colleges and community colleges are 
making toward internationalization. 

It is not difficult to establish that international students fuce 

increasin^y present in American educational institutions. R» Michael 

Adge cites the following from OPEN DOORS i 

In the academic year 195^55* there were 3k,2'}Z foreign 
students enrolled in U.S. higher-education institutions ; In 
1979-60... 286, 300 foreign students were enrolled in 2,651 
colleges and universities,'^ 
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By the beglimlni; of the 19BOs, the annual censtis by the 
Institute of Intesnatlonal Muctttion Indicated that there 
were 300,000 foteignexs with otident visa enrolled in colleges 
and universities in the Uiited States* ••idth the possibility 
that this nuaber might exceed one nillion before the end of 
the century.^ 

These figmres suggest that on the college caapuses, all around the 
nation » axe representatives of diverse cultures 1^0 can provide inter- 
cidLtural experiences that Aaerlcan students need* 

Rather than use the langmge of foreign student as '*r^oin:ce»'' 
ivplylng an opportunity to use foreigners as much as possible, follow- 
ing perhaps an ancimt Anerican txaditl(m» this author preferis to stig- 
gest foreign students act as teachers. Their teaching should serve 
their own interests as it helps Aaexicans develop a greater world view. 
Surely all nations of the world and the future peace of the world stand 
to gain if Americans become more open to the diverse cultinrM ox the 
world, if Americans at least become more aware of their own ignorances* 

This paper will offer some of the goals of colleges and universities 
as they develop programs using international studoits in the 'classroom. 
It will describe the extent of the activities designed for foreign stu'* 
dent and American student sharing at Bcme universities and community 
colleges* finally it will present international student views of such 
activities* 

Kany doubts have been expressed about the validity of such a teaching 
experience* University administrators point to such problems as "lan- 
guage barriers, reluctance on the part of professors to yield their 
authority, belief that the foreign student is not sufficiently prepared, 
even in matters dealing with his or her own country, and scheduling pro- 
blems.**^ Festlnger's theory of cognitive dissonance seons to apply to 
the seemingly hostile reactions of some American students. Mcstenhauser 
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hM fotvid those XMctions to be associated with fear of confrontation and 
conflict and with a fear of being nade to feel guilty for Anerican 
affltMoce.7 

Nestenhauser spoke in March, 1983* of his chairperson who argued 
that the international students •'didn't have the analytical skills and 
perspectives vlth uhlch to convey the little Information they do have."*' 
He pointed out that the chairperson's cidture lx>und perspective in Judging 
Imovledge solely by analytical skills is a good example of the very need 
for increased exposure to other cultures. 9 

A further barrier has been a financial one. Mestenhauser notes in 
speaking of a state legislatinre that it "is very constituency oriented and 
[is] having a hard tine trying to figure out the raUonale for [inter- 
cultural prDgraas] ."^^ Foreign stiilents are seld<M part of the constit- 
uency. 

Changes in the classrocm may be the ri^t type of appro to inter- 
nationalizing the campus, given current monetary limitations, Lelnwand 
suggests tlmt " as much as 90 percent of what needs to be done as a basic 
foundation for internationalizing on a campus can be done without a single 
nickel troa the outside. It is an internal commitaoitf rearrangement of 
resources and renewal of faculty dedication... plus administrative sup- 
port. 

What goals could the college or university seek to achieve? Cbreating 

awareness of the need for the teaching seeas the first goal, given that 

"we sometimes don't know that there are other people's perspectives because 

12 

we don't know that there are other perspecUves to begin with."* It is 

I 

jthls Issue, the diversity of perceptions and the rlghtness of all percep- 
tions, that other nations' approaches are not merely infant forms of our 
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own b«8t wkj, vhich experienced trainer L. Rc/beri Kohls Idmtlfles as 
the nost difficult concept to teach Americans So to succeed in 
teaching this concept estaMlshes a campiis comaitaent to inter- 
nationall nation and fulfills the aost difficult goal, perhaps, of 
Interetiltural education as well* 

A sec(»id goal of intercuLtural education Is that of teoadening 
the scope of the course being tau^t* That "disciplines are reduction- 
ist** often works against this goal. 

A third goal is a shift fxcm teaching that is totally product- 
oriented to process-concerned teaching. Nestenha\iser argues that how 
ideas get transferred cross-cuLturally is as iaportant as the differ- 
ences and sinllarlties of those ideas* 

A fourth goal that use of foreign students can fulfill is that of 
personalizing Information about cultures. Nestenhauser believes one 
cannot know a culture without knowing people trcm that culture person- 
ally.^^ 

Finally, consistent with the first goal, is that of helping 
AMerican students "to step out of their own ctdtitral shell, or cultural 
nind, to understand someme fxon another culture. 

The extent to which universities, colleges aM coMitaiity colleges 
now offer opportunities for interciatural exchange is of course dlffl- 
c\ilt to deteraine. Many techniqtues are known cfay to the instrucxors 
who use then* Sons exeuaples are provided in this paper to show the 
diversity of approaches at sons colleges. The author seeks further 
infonuition on specific professors who make Innovative efforts in the 
classroom to foster the exchange of information and attitudes. 

The author sou^t to gage the efforts made on cC':ntunlty college 
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CMTpusM toward enhancing interaction between American and international 
student*. PbUowlng axe some of the restate of a survey of foreign stu- 
d«it advisors aikl Instructors fro« sixteen cowiunlty colleges In nine 
states t California, Florida, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michlfipan, New 
Jersey, New York, Texas, and Wisconsin, (Appendix I.) On the average, 
2,39( of all full and part-time students at these schools are intematicmal 
students. ("IntemaUonal student** was defined as "a student, citizen or 
non-citisen, who is not native to the United States and has learned 
American Biglish as a seccmd language.**) Three schools had no intema- 
fdcnal sttidents, to the knowledge of these representatives. 

When asked •*Whst, if any, special on-caapuo activities seek to 
bring American and intemaUoial students together?** four responses were 
NONE, and others indicated holding a Pood Pair, a Student Fair, and other 
socials. Five indicated the International Student Club, many stating that 
it is open to all studaits. 

When asked, **What, if any, <m-Ciajnpus forums help international and 
American students to meet and to exchange ideas?** five responded NONE, 
and others listed International Student Organization, International Sttident 
Week, athletics, student fairs, and a Presidential Reception. Only one 
indicated a planned f crura, on the topic of religious diversity. Two felt 
there was no need for such forums on the campus. 

In response to the Issue of techniques used In the classroom, four 
respondents knew of particular techniques used by Instructors to V Aclvde 
the perspective of international students** in the classroom. Four others 
knew of Instructors who used intercultxoral differences as a teaching tool. 

When asked **Do you believe such [international sttident-American stu- 
dent! interaction should be a goal of your comatmity college?** only one 
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of i«n responding it should hot be a goal, 

Vhat should a canpus do to IntesnatlonaliKe? Lelnwand points oitt 
that wmnr at caapuses idll point to their exchange prograas, stuay ateoad 
porognuuB, fondgn language requlreaents, area studies prograas, number of 
foqralgn students, or number of grants in international education and 
wonder 1^ they are hot thus internationalized. these activities 

do not develop the awareness and sojsitlvity needed In a fiaohtlly liter- 
ate person, then the international objectives have not been achieved. 
It wotad be essential to know If Aaerlcan students at cowiunity colleges 
surveyed attend sessions sponscKted by International Student groups and if 
one PresldentLal reception or shared participation on an athletic team 
paves the way for such sensitive, aware sharing of cultures. 

There are a wide variety of alterations that can be aade In the class- 
room to reverse the common process of majority teaching minority. Most 
radically, whole course^ can be designed. A course In Intercultural 
Communication Is an example. Courses nay also be offered to teach a 
minority point of view of history, for example, or perspectlvo on polit- 
ical or social issues. The University of Minnesota, for example, offers 
"Cross-Cultural Perspective on Development and Underdevelopwenti Case 
Studies of Nigeria, Tdialland and Turkey" and "Global Issues i Hunger and 
* Population. "^9 

The University of lona's Rhetoric program offers two sections of 
tlM course ontlrely designed in an Intarcultural perspective. The sec- 
tions are composed of approximately half American and half Intematicmal 
students, with more International students visiting to take part in exer- 
clse»#2^ Following this example, separate wecUons of existing courses 
In a variety of disciplines could orient teaching to an international 
perspective* ^^^X.. 
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ttaits of a course which allow foreign students to coMpleaent 
■aterlals in the co\irse covld l>e apixroFcriate in a diversity of subject 
areas. At the IMversltjr of Minnesota, fifteen facuHy ■e«l>ers fron 
a^icvlture, hone ecoooalcs, business, education , aedldne, phsraacy 
and liberal arts involved foreign students in their coisrse teaching. 

Por such presentations, Mestenhaxiser and Barsig offer a list of 
suggested ways for foreign students to adapt to the expectations 
Aaericans have of their speakers (Appendix II) and to help Aaericans 
audiences overcome their anxieties to participate (Appendix III). These 
lists cone fron ideas of foreign students who participated in University 
of Minnesota prograns. In their book POREiai STODEWTS AS TEACHSiSi 
LKAWfING WITH POTKICaf STUI»ITS, these authors identify the attitudes 
and skills the international student nust have. (Appendix IV.) 

Surely nany conaunication professors have attempted to bridge the 
0Bip as the author has done both at Southwpai Missouri State University 
and Prince George's Conaunity College, arranging for foreign students ^ 
l^ron the International Qub or fron her classes to guest lecture in 
Introductory Speech Conaunication and/or Interpersonal copnuni cation 
courses for a unit on cross-cultural conaunication. The foreign student 
visitors are asked to plan iheir remarks around the issue of actions or 
beliefs appropriate to erne coimtry that would be bizarre, ianoral, 
offensive, or Just misunderstood in the second country. The Aaerican 
studmits find the class a non-threatening opportunity to ask the ques- 
tions they would be too fearful to ask a stranger walking past thea in 

the halls of campus. The International students find they break the ice 

if 

and develop friendships with American students through this experience. 
The University of Iowa's The International Classroon Frograa 
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sch«dulM for«i(;n student speakers to classrooms on and off, the wilver- 
s&ty easpus. They encourage speakers to prepare for jxredictabXe ques- 
tions on the topics of education , dress* social structure, govemaent, 
econo«ics, geography, and aiscellaneous issiws as food, hcdidays and 
aaoisit of tectadogical advsnceaent in their countries. 

In addition to public speaking, the interview seens a usefiil fom 
of comuni cation for the learning of intercultural infonatlcm and 
perspective. Gary i^then of the University of Iowa helped faculty 
incorporate Americans interviewing three foreign students into the 
Rhetoric class. Intervienlng. offers the additional benefits of creat- 
ing a closer tie between two people of differing cultures and creating 
a more informal atmosphere for discussicai. Students could be required 
additionally to write a Journal entry about the <ucperience of each 
interview. 

The use of international students in the dassroos seems an idea 
that gets favorable reaction from many intematicml students. John 
Beichard, executive vice president of t^ National Association for 
Foreign Student Affairs, has no doubt that foreign students would be 
glad to participate in classroim activities on intercultural issues* 
**most foreign students... do like to ccmtribute. In fact, many are frxis- 
trated that they seem to be able to give so little, "25 

To further ej^ore students' perceptions, this autlK>r surveyed 
ninety-four international studwits at Prince George's C(»uiunity College 
who are currently enrolled or have previously passed SiH>ech lOlF, Intro- 
duction to Speech Cossunication for Foreign Students, (Appendix V.) 
These students have atteikled tf» community college for <me to six 
sesMters, an average of 1,9^ semesters. 
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mnc« G«oirge's Comunlty CoU««e has a total international stixlent 
MrdUmmt of 761 during the soMester this survey tots conducted, f%ll, 
1964* These intexnatio^ studnnts repcresent of the total P.G.C.C. 
full and part-tiMe enrollaent of 13,9'^9* Students cone fjroa aany coun- 
triest the highest nuabers, in order, co«e from Korea, Philll pines, 
India, Vietnaa, Nigezia, Bthiopia and Jaaaica. 

A total of 68^ of those responding said they have gotten to know 
MANY or SOKE international students r ki% have gotten to know MANY or SOHE 
American students. Ea.ghteen percent know no Aaerican students. This is 
the situation despite the fact .that 735^ attend classes in which students 
are mostly American. Stich information nay lead one to question how last- 
ing the effects of sharing classrooms with Aaerican students. ' 

Seventy-two percent of all surveyed like being asked to speeJc about 
the views and the actions of their countries. When asked why they liked 
or did not like to speak about the views and the acti(ms of their coun- 
tries, did not like to speak for such reasons as they do not know 
enough about their countries or they feel uncomfortable with their abilities 
in spealcing Bhglish. Others expressed fuUlity as their reason, as ♦'the 
(American) students are narrow-minded so it is just a waste of tlbe."* 

Many of the 7^ who responded that they liked to speak expressed pride 
in their countries as a reason. Others wrote of ctswaunication as a tool 
to improving images. Here are some examples. 

"Yes (I like being asked to speak) because almost everyone has wrong 
ideas about my country and they think that we axe terrorists." "Yes, so 
that they will be ediicated about it and not just have vague jnreconcieved 
notions," "Yes, because I would like them to know how third world Is 
different from America," '*Yes, because wherever you go human is hunsui 
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but because of Media pocopaganda they think Americans are the best..«I want 
to inrove wrong such a aovle like 'IteBan* and *Idl Atdn,*'* "In my point 
of view, erery hiswui being is brother and sister, however, sharing a new 
experience, knowing and unders'^anding in ctilture is an iaportant eXeaent,. 
to get close to each other. ** 

SoMe wanted to speak to practice their Ehglieh, and sose wanted this 
experience to facilitate naking friends. * 

Thou^ this survey shows sMie str<Hig evidence of international stu- 
dent interest in sharing cultural views in the^classroos^ they percieve 
less interest on the part of t^ielr professors. Of those students encrolled 
an classes which are prlsarily Aserican, 72% said they are HSnOSR asked to 
share experiences or knowledge £ro« their countries. Only 9% eaid they^ . 
were OfTBW asked. Fifty-seven percent agreed that their professors are 
interested in learning atiout their countries f kJjC disagreed, forty per- 
cent felt Anerican studcsits are interested in learning about their cotm- 
triesi 60% felt they are not. Sixty percent felt American students would 
not like to learn more alx>ut their cultures. And the same split appeared 
on the statement I X as learning Americans' cultiire but they are not 
learning my ctilturei 60^ agreed and ^Ky% disagreed. 

e 

More than half of the respondents, believed American students 
respect their attitudes ; k2% believed they do not. What opportunities' 
have these students had to share cultural attitudes and knowledge with 
American students? Of el^ty-eic^f respondents i » 

kO% have spoken In class on issues related to their cultures 

22% have spoken to a group of American students on campus outside 
of class on issiies related to their culturer 

28% have spokm to a grotip of Americans off campus on Issues related 
to their cultures 

50% have informally told students about their cultures 

12 
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CoLlefses and universities that are using foreign students as teachers 
in irarious ways report aoiie significant success with their prograas* 

The University of Iowa's Rhetoric prograa changes resulted in ' 
effective learning of ''analytical sldlls by eaphasleing differences in 
vieMpcriLnt and in lines of arguaent*. •providing a fcaaework for analyzing 
comimi cations situatlcnb.**^ American students* comients suggested, 
**fiy skill in critical tmnking was increased,** **! was stlwulated to 
discuss new ideas in uid out oi/'^MS,'* and ''•••instructor eaphasleed 
waya of solving pirv'>>lfas rather than solutions,"^ "[n] early all stu- 
dents expressed the opinion that the Intercvltural conponent of Rhetoric 
classes shotCLd he Maintained or even mOarged*" 

Nestmhauser and Baxrsig offer values of intercultural learning for 

the Halted States student that include the following i 

preparation to work with people from foreign countries 
learning to respond to new ideas and perspectives that the 

fluctui^ting Joh Market will reqtilre 
learning tukir the United States is seen by others 
learning tol aake important foreign policy decisions 
dealing with a diversity of teaching styles 
learning flrst«hand information^ 

Both -the University of Iowa and University of Hinnesota programs 
results reported a great deal of student enthusiasm reflected in such 
actions as taking a foreign student home over Christmas break, writing 
research papers on intercultural topics for other classes, holding class 
reimlons, and attending activities at the International Center, How- 
ever minor those efforts may seem, they at least dosoistrate Increased 
interest in intercultural eduoation. 

Additionally at the ttoiverslty of Iowa 

Teachers fMnd that quiet, shy U.S. students seemed 
to ^eome out of their sheXls" and talk mare in the inter- 
cultural clacses««*atud«its were compelled to pay serious 
attention to the poroceas^^ communicating with others » 
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and thus becaae more receptive to others* cements. This 
attentive ata<Miphere seemed to be acre hoeidtable for the 
shy students than the usual discussion ataosphere in which 
It is only the louder and More assertive studmts who are 
)Mard.31 

Teachers using intematicmal students as teachers also reported 
SYiccessful reactions txx>M international student participants. EFL 
instritctors at the IMiversity of Iowa reported that their loreign 
students expressed great enthusiasm for their parti cipati cm in 
intercultUFal Rhetoric* They enjoyed being perceived as experts, 
having lengthy discussicms with American students, and seeing '*that 
U.S. students had their own communication problraus even yhen using 
i their own language. 3^ Mestenhauser and Barsig reported that foreign 

students were able to enhance their credibility and integrity in the . 
classroom and feel part of a better atmosi^ere at the university. 

Further the international students felt positive about the 
increased knowledge American students had of tl^r countries and 
values. Their roles as studttits seemed to be altered from receiver 
of information to equal, cooperative participant* They had improved >^ 
their communication skills and thus their leadership skills as well. 
Such studrait participants establish greater credibility on campus 
for the foreign students who come after them as well .33 

This author strongly believes that more campuses need to involve 
themselves to a much greater degree with international education. The 
classroom and on~campus activities can provide the opportunities which 
students may not find on their own. To develop awareness and sensi" 
tivlty, these activltiM should be on-going and an inherent part of 
campus activity and curricului planning. More work is needed to collect 
and share the activities of various instrxictors at many campuses. More 
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rMi«Kreh is nMded to evalmta effectively the effects of profixams 
Atteapted. Hore creative Ideas could create an encotiraglng ataosphere 
for olMired education between Aaerlcan and International stulents. 

This author pOUms to continue gathering InfoxaaUon on what 
activities ccdleges and comiunity colleges have developed using inter- 
national students as teaciiers. She hopes to create new ways to achieve 
successfiO. international sharing In various coa«unicatlon course d&ss- 
roo«s« 

The state of Oregon legislature has proposed tuition waivers "if 
there is concrete evidence that the foreign student will make a specific 
contribution to the citizens of the state, *'3^ Such initiative offers 
optiai«K for the increased vislblUty of the foreign student as teacher. 
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• suBm or ooHmwm cousgs staff working with intbrnatioiiai. studhits 

i nm»9 fin out l)oth sides of this f omi \fy October 12. 1^ and wall tot 

Rsxlms Cohen 
DspMrtiient of Speech and Theatre 
Rrliiee Geor^^e's Conaunlty Colle^ 
largo HD 20772 

For the purposes of this survejff, International student is defined as a 
•tudeDt, citisen or non-citlseiji, vho Is not native to the United States 
and has learned Anerlcan ftigUiih as a second language* 

1« Wnat Is the nwber of lnte)cnatlonal students at your cosmunity collect? 



2* What Is the total enrdllaeint of stuients on your caapus? 

f«n time _f«ll and jart time 

3. Does your college offer intemaUonal-student only classes? If so, 
please list these by full title. 



4. Ik>e8 your college offer special sections of classes for international 
students only? If so, please list. 



5« What, if any, special on-caapus activities seek to bring Araerican and 
intamatlonal students together? Please describe then. 



6« Vhat, if Any, on-coapus forvas help intexnational and Aaerican students 
to aaot and to axchtngt Idaaa? nme dtacriba th«B. 
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AOTIDrX II. ^5 



InfOfin and pemuMfa; How to nUtf to U.8. studonts In ctast: 

^Speakins to ittuientf in dast is different from speaking in interper- 
sonal situations. 

*You alone shook! determine ftflMtf to say. 

*But, many caahdp you with sugsestkMis on how to say it. 

*AmcricaA aodiencts generally expect two things from a speech: 
they like to be informed and persuaded but genorally do not 
react wdl to ritualistic speeches or finreful argumentation. 
Since they expect to h»m something, they e)(pcct explicit speak- 
ings no indirwrtion or extreme subtlety. Some cultum prefer the 
latter style, but this is rot true in the U.S. 

*let the audience know the purpose of your speech and its expected 
impact. 

•Be simple and dear. Avoid getting off the subject. Be precise and 
wen omanized. 

•Use facts which Mudents can check. Use reasoning only in connec- 
tion with evidence the students can foUow and support. (You 

In introductory comments, briefly explain how many areas you in- 
tend to cover. Concentrate only on a few hnportant points. This 

•If ^S*'* you ^ 
use brief wmmaries during the presentation and again at the end. If 
you refer back to what you said earlier, you demonstrate to the 
!!IIr^ ! *^«M«nfttd and oiganixed presenta- 

tion, k>gkally tied together; that you develop your kleas well, 
and know what you are doing. 

♦Do i^be afraid to repeat; that hdps the audience remember major 
points in your speech. 

To diminish language problems, speak riowly ind distinctly, and 

repeat major points. Encourage audiences to ask for darifica- 
tion. 

•If you are afraid of audiences, do not think about how you look 
and sound. Concentrate soldy on the subject. 
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How to iMip vs. •tudofitt ovoreomo anxNities 

*B« M open as posflbk; encourage questions about any subject, even 

dIfAcult ones. Respond to all such questions without defen* 

riveness. 

*Tiy not to become emotional over issues or ideas. 
*$eek the same freedom for your viern. 
*Leam to criticize tactfully. 

'Describe your own or other foreign students' anxieties in meeting 
unksiown or unfamiliar situations in the U.S. 

'Determine the various sources of your anxieties and identify alter- 
native ways of dealing nvith them in a "problem -solving" man- 
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to IMS program for yoii? 

Before decidmg whether this program is for you, please consider 
•ome of the following points drawn from experiences with the pro- 
giram at the Univcrtity of MinncsoU. The prognun b for you: 

*if you think foreign students, because of their cultural background, 
can make a meaningful contribution to the education of U.S. 
stuidents; 

*if you are willing to contribute about two hours per week volun- 
tarity, but with conunitmcnt and enthusiasm; 

*if you have genuine concern for the future international educa- 
tional eiiwiumge, induding study and travel abroad of U.S. 
students; 

*if you understand that the problem is not merely the isolationism 
and %vithdrawal of Americans, but also a problem of what 
foreign students believe, do and say, and how they present 
themselves; 

*if you undentand that educating Americans about their interna- 
tional responsibilities is not a simple matter of telling them to be 
responsible, but a more complex problem of cross-cultural rela- 
tions %vhich must begin with foreign students' sophisticated 
understanding of Americans, their country and culture; 
*if you've thought cartfuOy about your own cross^ultural ex- 
periences in the U.S. and rdatcd them to thoughts about your 
re^try to your home country; 
*tf you are concerned with creating a genuine atmosphere of 
academic ireeckMn In which both you and American studenU 
can express yowiehrte, tims making a personal contribution to 
a high level of aodemk cnJeavor; 
*if you are willing and able to talk fredy about yourself , your life ex- 
periences in your home cuhuie^ c o n < fit io m there, the way in 
which die VS. affects them, and other culturally significant 
variables (Wt ntHrn that in some cultufw this may be a very 
difficult undertakii^); 
*if vou understand tktA thepyogram has lo be attractive and mean- 
: 1^ I lR0fci^ ^ l^^l^* ilMlnMi Md ^1^^ 



in addition to being effective in the interpersonal skiOs that 
enable you to present your kieM in a genuine and constructive 
way;^ 

'if you have the empathy and compasskm for others in their quest 
for pCTMnal and intellectual growth and care enoi^h to hdp 
' them achieve that foal. 

If you agree widi these points, then this is also your prograiA, 
Your foreign student adviser and your faculty can tell you hov; the 
program can be started on your campus and how you can become a 
part of it. You also may wish to order the handbook, Lettming With 
Foreign Students^, which will help you assess the contribution you 
can make to the education of U.S. students. Similarly, you may wish 
to encourage your foreign student adviser to obtain from NAFSA a 
collection of documenu, forms, course proposals, syllabi of courses, 
evaluation forms, surveys of interest in the program, suggested 
methods of implementation and research evaluatu>n, which has been 
produced at the University of Minnesota during the three-year pro- 



SURVEY OF INTERHATIONAL STUDBaiTS AT COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Th« Infpnijatlon tvom thl« survey will be used Dy Nsrlene Cohen, Assistant 
ftofwwor of Speech at Mnce George's Coamunlty College, in her work on 

StSeT* student on cowunlty college caapuses in the 

dOPOC THE APHIOPRIATB ANSWER TO EACH QUESTION. 

nEASEANSra EVERY QUESTION THAT APPLIES TO YOU. FIIX OUT BOTH SXDiS OF 
THE FORM* THANK YDU* 

1. How long have you been a student at Prince George's Co«»unlty college? 

Seaesters 1 2 3 U 5 6 

2. Have you gotten to know nany international students while at P.G.C.C.? 

Soae Few None 

3. Have you gotten to know aany American students while at P.G.C.C.? 

M«ny Soae Few none 

t^. Are you attending any classes in which aost of the students are American? 
Yes ^ No 

5* If the answer to #4 is Yes, in those classes are you ever asked to sl^ire 
experiences of knowledge from your country? 

Often Seldoa Never 

Write here some of the things you have talked about to your class t 



6. Do you like being asked to speak about the views and the actions of your 
country? " 

y«» No 

Please tell why or why not. 



for mch stattawt Wlow, check wh«il-«r you A«m car dlfl*«re« with the 
•t«t«a«nt* 

7. My pirofessors are intcrastad in learning about my cowtry. 

Jkgc— Slsagrae 

8. «y profoMors show Ma* a^palnst ay culture or race, 

A«;ree Dlaa«ree 

9. I aa encourased to talk In «y dassea iihlch have twth American and 
• international atudenta* 

Aipree Diaagree 



10. Anerican etudents are interested in learning atjout ay country. 

AiEree ^ maaiEree 

11. I aa learning Aaericans* culture but they are not learning ay culture. 

Agree Disaipree 

12. I would like acre opportuniUes to share ay past experiences with 
Aaerican students. ^ 



Agree ^ Disagree 



13. Anerican students respect ay attitudes when they are dlfferait tiom 
their attitudes. 

Agree Disagree 



14. I like telling ay classes of ay knowledge of non-Aaerican cultures. 

Agrae Disagree 

15. Anerican students would like to learn acre about ay culture. 

Agree ; Disagree 

Cheek each of the following which you have done in the past yeari 

16. ^ apokan in claaa on iaauaa related to ay culture 

17* __ ^ • ^ Aaerican students on eaapua outside of 

class on issues related to ay culture 

1®» • sp^en to a group of Aaerican off caapus on Issues related 

to ay culture 

19, inforaally t<ad atudenU about ay culture 

THAVK TOO TCR TOUR WFORHATIOli! -yyj ^JJ^ C#^-^ 

■ , .i,.22,, , 
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